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the scheme of righteous conduct called the
" Noble Eightfold Path," as being the deter-
minant of " right intention " and of the remain-
ing six right or perfect factors.1

In deciding what things this Right-view
ranked as of supreme worth, the early litera-
ture of the Canon reveals, as compared with
the scriptures of more familiar cults, so great
a dissimilarity amid much that is similar, that
the effect is baffling. On those who hold that
norms, ethics, or religions approximate nearest
to truth in such features as they have in
common, the effect is also repellent and dis-
heartening. It is the reverse on those who
can appreciate the significance, for achieve-
ment and progress, in the differences of one
tradition from another. The late, half para-
lyzed and wholly crippled Henry Warren,
to whose indomitable spirit and vast industry
English readers of Buddhist authorities owe
so much, could write as follows : " A large
part of the pleasure that I have experienced
in the study of Buddhism has arisen from the
strangeness of what I may call the intellectual
landscape. All the ideas, modes of argument,
even the postulates assumed . . . have
always seemed so ... different from
anything to which I have been accustomed
. . . they so seldom fit into Western cate-
gories."2 This strangeness arises not only
from what we find, but from postulates and

1 Majjh* N. iii, 71 fl.
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